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The Life and Letters of John Paul Jones. By Mrs. Reginald De 
Koven. In two volumes. ( New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1913. Pp. xvi, 478; vii, 513.) 

Of the eleven biographies of Jones, the one recently published by 
Mrs. De Koven is the most detailed and extensive, and is based on the 
widest research. The author has expended much time and money in 
gathering materials in various depositories both in this country and in 
Europe. She has examined, either personally or by means of agents, the 
manuscripts relating to her subject in the archives of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and: Russia, those in the libraries of Harvard Uni- 
versity, of Boston and New York cities, of the Pennsylvania and New 
York historical societies, of the American Philosophical Society, and of 
the British Museum, and those in the private collections of J. P. Morgan, 
Grenville Kane, John Boyd Thatcher, William K. Bixby, James Barnes, 
and Charles T. Harbeck (I. x; II. 485-486). An inspection of the list 
of sources of information, to be found at the end of volume II. (pp. 485- 
490), indicates that she has examined most, if not all, of the printed 
materials bearing on her subject. After so exhaustive a research, 
future students of Jones cannot expect to make important discoveries. 

The large net cast by Mrs. De Koven has resulted in some interesting 
finds, which add to the details of our knowledge of Jones, but which do 
not essentially change the general outline or general estimate of his 
career. This was inevitable since Jones preserved his papers from 1776 
until his death with much care, and most of them have been used by 
earlier biographers. Perhaps mention should be made of some new 
materials for the period before 1776 discovered by the author, and of 
her rather novel treatment of Jones's life in France and Russia. She 
has also, I am told, discovered two new miniatures of the commodore. 
The book is well printed and illustrated. Several of the illustrations 
are published for the first time. There is a map showing Jones's cruise 
in the Bon Homme Richard, and one showing the engagement of the 
Russian fleet under his command. The appendix contains reprints of 
several important documents, a note on the replica of the Houdon bust, 
and an account of the finding of Jones's body by General Porter. For 
her industry in making so laborious a research, Mrs. De Koven deserves 
much praise. Her frequent quotations, especially those from unpub- 
lished materials, will be found exceedingly useful. 

Turning now to the treatment of materials, one is compelled to speak 
with less praise. Of two essential qualifications of a good biographer, a 
sympathetic imagination and judicial detachment, the author appears to 
possess only the first, and that somewhat in excess. Indeed, her sym- 
pathy for her subject is so strong that she is in a measure incapacitated 
for the task that she has assigned herself. All biographers write their 
own biography as well as that of their subject, and Mrs. De Koven is no 
exception to the rule. The assertion that we have in this book a 
feminine characterization of Jones might be regarded as susceptible of 
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defense had not the existence of distinctive masculine and feminine 
qualities been disputed by some recent philosophers — chiefly women. 
It is certainly true that one sex does not readily understand the psy- 
chology of the other. Perhaps we may discover in this thought the 
cause of some of the limitations in the work of Mrs. De Koven, and of 
the fact that she finds it more easy to admire than to explain her subject. 
The (1) interpretative and the (2) probative or controversial parts 
of the book are most open to criticism. The interpretation of an his- 
torical character varies of course with the interpreter. English writers 
conceiving of Jones as a rebellious British subject obtain one view of 
him. American writers, including Mrs. De Koven, conceiving of him as 
an American citizen who fought gallantly for his country obtain quite a 
different view. One may also conceive of him as an adventurer, a cos- 
mopolite, a free lance, who was not especially particular on what field 
he fought so long as it promised glory. There is a large element of truth 
in Jones's words to the Countess of Selkirk (although we must not take 
these words or any words of Jones too seriously) : " I am not in arms 
as an American .... I profess myself a citizen of the world, totally un- 
fettered by the mean distinctions of Climate or of Country, which 
diminish the benevolence of the Heart and set bounds to Philanthropy " 

(I. 3I4-3I5)- 

The author rather glosses over, as it seems to me, Jones's weaknesses 
— his vanity, his quarrelsome disposition, his excessive sentimentality, and 
his ardent self-love masking itself behind phrases of disinterestedness 
and expressing itself in an almost habitual tone of injury and disap- 
pointment. She does more than justice to his conspicuous virtues, to his 
professional achievements, and to the touch of genius which he pos- 
sessed. I cannot agree with her that Jones died of a broken heart, that 
he was " thwarted in life ", and that, according to the " persistent 
sequence of his fortunes " he received " disappointment and blame in- 
stead of rewards for hard-earned victories" (II. 43-44, 433)- On t ne 
contrary it seems to me that Jones made a phenomenal success of his 
life, and that it is largely for this reason that his career possesses an 
abiding interest. One cannot follow the author in her complete assur- 
ance that if her hero had had larger opportunities he would have won 
greater fame. It is true he might have won greater fame, but quite as 
often as otherwise fate shows her partiality for her favorites by limiting 
their opportunities. 

The probative parts of the book are in the main unsatisfactory and 
reveal the author as quite unpractised in the handling of historical evi- 
dence. She fails to organize her evidence, she draws improper conclu- 
sions from it, and she forces it to yield much more than it is capable of 
yielding. Having established a probability or a possibility, she proceeds 
to reason as if she had established a certainty. She overweights the 
value of Jones's statements regarding himself, quite forgetting that men, 
especially men with the temperament of Jones, do not view themselves 
impartially and are unable to tell the whole truth respecting themselves. 
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She has failed to recognize that hearsay evidence arising subsequent to 
the death of a celebrity must be viewed with suspicion and handled with 
care, and is never to be put on an equality with first-hand contemporary 
evidence. She is weak in historical perspective, and gives too much 
weight to facts supporting her own views and prepossessions — a defect 
common to most historical writers. 

A few of the points in respect to which the reviewer differs from the 
author will be indicated. He cannot accept the view that Jones in 
referring to himself as a "son of fortune" (I. 37) confessed that he was 
a pirate. He cannot accept Samuel Chase's narrative (I. 37-43) at its 
face value, because of its origin and the. internal evidence that it contains 
of inaccuracy. The phrase " solitarily enough " which is found in the 
original of Reed's letter but not in the quotation (I. 54) is somewhat 
inconsistent with the phrase " gayeties and distractions " (p. 60) in Mrs. 
De Koven's description. Further evidence is desired identifying " The 
Grove " of Reed's letter with " The Grove " of the North Carolina 
family of Jones. Something more is needed to prove that he adopted the 
name of this family (I. 63), and that his association with it was the 
"critical period in his history" and caused a "truly remarkable meta- 
morphosis" (I. 64) in his character. If the author's conclusions are 
true it is certainly remarkable that Jones never mentioned this family in 
his letters, and that he preserved no letters to or from its members. 
The statement by Reed in a letter to Jones that Miss Dandridge had 
married Patrick Henry is not conclusive proof that this lady was in love 
with Jones (I. 78-79). The marine committee did not wish to put Jones 
at the head of the navy (I. 151). That Jones's use of the words, "It 
had not been his intention to attract Lord Selkirk's notice by his history 
or otherwise" (I. 299), supports the view that Jones believed that Lord 
Selkirk was his father is another illustration of the fantastic reasoning 
of the author. The flimsy evidence upon which she impugns the chastity 
of Jones's mother and makes his uncle his father may serve to circulate a 
slander but is quite insufficient to establish a truth (I. 298-307). One 
wishes better proof than is given that Franklin " deliberately seques- 
trated " an important document respecting Captain Landais (II. 95). 
Certain admissions of that officer may or may not be " typical illustra- 
tions of the incomplete control of the conscious mind over the sub- 
conscious desires" (II. 104-105). The author's deduction from Frank- 
lin's statement quoted on page 99, volume II., is proved to be wrong by 
Franklin's statement on page in of the same volume. On one page the 
statement that Barney knew how to appreciate the eccentricities of Jones 
is accepted, while on the previous page it appears to be rejected (II. 238, 
239). Possibly the most amazing of all these curious reasonings is one 
which is thought sufficient to prove that Jones was the father of a son 
and intended to marry the child's mother (II. 279-280) ; but it is equally 
amazing that a biographer who discovers in her hero a " lofty idealism 
and rare disinterestedness" (II. 430) permits him to abandon both 
mother and child and to pursue elsewhere his sentimental diversions. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XIX. — II. 
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The style of writing is as a rule simple and clear, but occasionally it 
is neither. Several slips of statement and a few other indications of 
carelessness were noted. One cannot say that the author has realized 
her desire to present a " final and truthful estimate " of Jones's life and 
character (I. xii). There is still needed a briefer and more critical 
biography of this officer and a well-edited edition of his most important 
correspondence. 

C. O. Paullin. 

An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States. By Charles A. Beard, Associate Professor of Politics, 
Columbia University. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1913. Pp. vii, 330.) 

Professor Beard states frankly that this study of the Federal Con- 
stitution is fragmentary, but his reason for its publication is the hope 
of influencing others to turn their attention from " barren political 
history " to the more fruitful field of economic " forces which condition 
great movements in politics". With this purpose most students will 
sympathize and turn hastily to the succeeding pages. 

Here one finds an interesting chapter on historical interpretation in 
the, United States in which our schools of history are classified and 
compared to similar schools in Europe. Then follows an analysis of the 
economic forces and groups in the thirteen disunited states of 1787. 
These economic groups are the " disfranchised ", the " real property 
holders ", and the " personal property interests ". Thus the method 
of the work is distinctly foreshadowed. The movement for the Consti- 
tution, Property Safeguards in the Election of Delegates, and Economic 
Interests of the Members of the Convention are the titles of other im- 
portant chapters. The distinct contribution of the work is chapter V. in 
which the personal and financial interests of all the " framers " are given 
with much detail. To know who dealt in securities in 1787 to 1789 and 
what the economic bearings of the propositions which came before the 
convention were is very important, for our generation wants to know 
the " connections " of its public men. 

But the remaining chapters are also informing — those which treat 
of political doctrines of 1787 and the process of ratification, which shows 
the purposes of powerful men of that day. Two things, however, escape 
Professor Beard's search— two apparently minor points on which light 
might be given: why was Franklin defeated in his campaign for the 
Pennsylvania ratifying convention and why did Washington decline to 
" stand " for the Virginia convention ? Stone and McMaster say that 
Franklin was a candidate of the opposition party in his state. We know 
he was to have been put forward originally as president of the conven- 
tion of 1787, but that Robert Morris and the banker group deserted him 
for Washington at the critical moment. And we know also from Mc- 
Ree's Life and Correspondence of James Iredell (II. 223) that Washing- 



